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Editorial Comments 


aa NE swallow does not make 
y SEAL i : 

We) a summer but “if winter 
comes, can spring be far 


ei 
behind?” ‘These poetic truisms 
represent the dilemma in which 
we find ourselves. Much is being 
written these days on the ques- 
tion of whether it is possible or 
advisable for a Roman Catholic 


to be President of the United 
States. We have been reading 
everything pro and con that comes 
across our desk. No one yet has 
made such a telling argument for 
his side that it is irrefutable. 

The difficulty, it seems to us, 
arises from the fact that the op- 
posing sides start from different 
premises. The pros base their dis- 
cussion on a confidence in Amer- 
ican Catholics as individuals dedi- 
cated to democracy. The cons base 
theirs on a well-documented analy- 
sis of an institution which has an 
authoritarian structure and a to- 
talitarian philosophy. 

Granting the major premises, 
both are logically right. This sets 
up a situation similar to the old 
problem of the irresistible force 
and the immovable object. When 
the clash occurs, either the object 
absorbs and encompasses the force 
or the force circumvents the ob- 
ject. There are historical prece- 
dents for both solutions. Which 
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is only another way of saying that 
as far as people and institutions 
are concerned there is no irre- 
sistible force or immovable object. 
Something has to give. 

What premise do we operate 
from in evaluating the probable 
solution to a possible conflict be- 
tween devoted democratic indi- 
viduals and the Roman Church? 
Is there a formula for the com- 
pletely subjective question of the 
relative power of conflicting faiths, 
faith in democracy and faith in 
The Church? 


We have been watching with 
erowing interest the “sit down” 
demonstrations by Negroes at so- 
called public lunch counters. ‘This 
passive resistance movement has 
clearly shown that the Negroes 
participating in it have a genuine 
dedication to democracy and the 
Constitution of the United States. 
It also proves that they have ex- 
ceptional self-discipline. This is” 
responsible citizenship. 


When we first read Harry Gold- 
en’s idea of “vertical integration” 
we were intrigued and amused. 
We were intrigued because it 
worked in elevators. Then why 
not in schools and lunchrooms? 
It amused because it demonstrated 


how ridiculous prejudiced minds 
could be. ‘This ridiculous and 
irrational behavior of the preju- 
diced mind has been further illus- 
trated in the “‘sit down” situations. 
The prejudiced attack the stu- 
dents who are sitting quietly and 
peacefully on lunch-counter stools, 
and then have them arrested for 
“disturbing the peace.” ‘This is a 
fascist technique, not a democratic 
one, but it shows the extent to 
which prejudiced people will go 
and their inability to distinguish 
between responsible and irrespon- 
sible citizenship. 

But there are intelligent and 
responsible white citizens. We 
congratulate and give credit to 
those who have taken the first 
step by adopting vertical integra- 
tion at the lunch counters. While 
it is still a partial bowing to preyu- 
dice, it 1s at least a realistic be- 
ginning for equality of treatment. 


It is said that morality cannot 
be legislated. With this we agree. 
However, legislation can create 
situations favorable to the devel- 
opment and improvement of mo- 
rality. Ihe Negro has the moral 
and constitutional right of equal 
opportunity in education, employ- 
ment, housing, and in sharing the 
good things of life. After a brief 
trip through the South this winter 


and considerable experience in the 
North, we are convinced that if 
the basic right to vote is given 
and guaranteed to the Negro the 
other opportunities will come 
along naturally and faster than 
“with all deliberate speed.” Poll- 
ticians in search of votes will con- 
sciously step up the process. 


One of the attributes of a saint 
is that he is often above or beyond 
the mundane affairs that trouble 
the average man. Dr. Schweitzer 
is such a saint. While we agree 
with Leonard Gray that Albert 
Schweitzer does not operate in a 
vacuum, there are some areas of 
life upon which we have little or 
no information concerning what 
he thinks about them. One of 
these areas is that of the impend- 
ing liberation of the African 
colonies and especially that of the 
Belgian Congo. ‘There certainly 1s 
need for sage guidance in the 
struggle for independence and 
particularly in relation to the 
internal conflicts that accompany 
it. If the good Doctor has taken 
any position in these current mat- 
ters it has not been generally com- 
municated to the rest of the world. 
Colonial independence, the popu- 
lation explosion, and the atomic 
bomb are not unrelated. His words 
of counsel could be most helpful. 


A Century of Evolution 


JoHNn M. Morris 


lace developed the first clear, con- 
sistent, and complete explanation 
of the process of organic evolu- 
tion. In America, and to a lesser 
extent in England, the theory of 
evolution has been attacked, ridi- 
culed, and scorned by a vocal mi- 
nority in the Christian churches, 
giving the impression that evolu- 
tion is somehow anti-religious. 
Attacks like these have largely 
been given up, however, as a grow- 
ing majority insisted that the 
truth can never be anti-religious. 
We may during this centennial 
year note that evolution has now 
won three major victories. 

1. ‘The earth has been shown 
to be a much older place than 
the writers of the Bible thought 
it was. Archbishop Joseph Usher, 
computing the genealogies given 
in the Bible, had in 1650 an- 
nounced on the basis of these data 


that the world had been created - 


‘n 4004 B.C. This date, inserted by 
1m unknown editor into the mar- 
21n of the King James Bible, was 
‘thought by some to have the au- 
‘hority of Holy Writ. 

The theory of evolution re- 
quired a much longer time for 
working itself out. The gradual 
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genetic changes, the formation of 
new species, and the elimination 
of unfit species had to be pro- 
jected on a scale of millions of 
years. At the same time, new 
work in geology, archeology, pale- 
ontology, and other scientific fields 
confirmed the growing belief that 
the world is a very old place. 
Archbishop Usher's dates were 
quietly discarded. It became the 
habit, among the religiously in- 
clined, to suppose that when the 
Bible said the earth was created 
in six days, it really meant six 
ages, six eons, or six other lengthy 
periods. 

2. Evolution also made obsolete 
the belief that God at the time of 
creation had made each species 
just as it exists today. It suggested 
that the forms of life are not fixed, 
but that each is somewhat fluid, 
developing over a period of time. 
[If God had made the world, he 
did not do it all at once, in six 
days—or six eons. Creation has 
not stopped; evolution is still 
going on. 

3. As Darwin later showed in 
The Descent of Man (1871), hu- 
man life had developed out of 
non-human life. In spite of the 
ill-tempered ridicule of certain 
churchmen, who accused Darwin 
(wrongly) of making man _ the 


descendant of monkeys, evolution- 
ists were able to show that human 
life is the product of the same 
long, slow process that has pro- 
duced other forms of life. 

‘There is no need to debate these 
three contentions. Even at the 
time of the famous ‘Monkey 
Trial” in Dayton, Tennessee, in 
1925, evolution was part of the 
thinking of most intelligent per- 
sons—including the responsible 
leadership in the major non-fun- 
damentalist churches. 

We may turn now to some of 
the deeper and more permanent 
questions upon which a century 
of evolution has cast some light. 
Under the influence of Darwin, 
men have discovered not only 
their kinship with the animals, 
but a new sense of their relation- 
ship with nature. They have also 
found some justification for their 
long-cherished belief that they are 
not tied helplessly to the past. 
And they have come to believe 
that they can build structures of 
thought, of art, of society, of re- 
ligion, and of human relation- 
ships that are truly new under 
the sun. 

First, then, evolution showed 
man his relationship with nature. 
Although he has evolved from 
animal origins, man’s body is an 
animal body. His anatomy is like 
that of the great apes. His eyes 
(by a coincidence) are like the 
eyes of the octopus; they are ani- 


mal eyes. The tides of the sea run 
in his veins, recalling an even 
older inheritance—the fluids of 
man’s body are salt solutions of 
approximately the same concen- 
tration as the oceans in which he 
once lived. The human embryo, 
bathed in a memory of the pri- 
mordial ocean, with curling tail 
and slits for gills, is an heirloom 
a billion years old. 

Man is, of course, also different 
from the other animals, because of 
the way he thinks. For example, 
a human child can learn to talk, 
while a chimpanzee, even though 
it is raised in precisely the same 
way, will never learn articulate 
speech. Somewhere in the course 
of evolution, there was a _ basic 
change in the kind of brains 
possessed by our simian ancestors. 

Man has, however, tended to 
over-emphasize his differences 
from the animals, cutting himself 
off from the rest of nature. This 
is part of what the psychologists 
call “alienation.” Just as the alien 
has no roots in the country into 
which he emigrates, the alienated 
person has few connections of love, 
of sympathy, or of mutual sup- 
port with his society or with the 
natural world. He drifts as help- 
lessly as an unguided missile— 
and as destructively, too. 

A few days ago, as I was driving 
downtown, I saw ahead of my car 
a cat that had just been struck by 
another car. It was still alive, and 


i stopped to take it out of the 
‘oad so that it would not be hit 
again. But I could not help; I 
could only watch it die. Although 
i have been with dying persons 
and animals before, I have never 
seen the violent effect of a brain 
injury. It was neither peaceful 
nor beautiful. And as I climbed 
back in the car and tried to re- 
sume my train of thought about 
evolution, the last, lingering traces 
of any man-worship vanished. 

In what sense is the Yahoo with 
the unused soul a “superior” 
beingy Is man the creature for 
which the ages labored? I cannot 
believe it. 

The concept of evolution 
showed that man is a member of 
the family of nature. His life has 
meaning in its relationship to the 
life around it. One author, Leslie 
Reid, puts it this way: “[There is 
a] fundamental unity which is the 
very essence of the natural world. 
Only [when we realize this] can 
we begin to apprehend the fact 
that each single phenomenon of 
nature has no meaning, no ex- 
istence, except by virtue of its 
relationship with all the other 
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phenomena... 


There is no doubt that man 
‘hares with all living things a 
unity of origin and a unity of 
ultimate destiny. There is, as we 
shall see, a fundamental principle 
of mutual aid, for which the word 
“love” might be a weak but indic- 
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ative term, giving a partial unity 
to life. The principle of evolu- 
tion, by reasserting man’s funda- 
mental unity with nature, has 
given a new and broader meaning 
to John Donne’s familiar words, 
“No man is an island, entire of 
itself; every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main... 
any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in man- 
RING... a: 

Under the name of Darwinism 
a somewhat different doctrine has 
been claimed as scientific “fact.” 
According to this view, all of life 
is engaged in a fight to the finish. 
Nature is a vast battleground, in 
which ‘‘survival of the fittest’ 1s 
the rule. Those animals which 
cannot compete in the struggle for 
existence are eliminated. Through 
this process, which Darwin called 
“natural selection,’ certain char- 
acteristics are preserved and passed 
on to succeeding generations. [hus 
the fastest deer are those which 
elude the wolves and live to pass 
on their fleetness to the succeed- 
ing generations. Death of the 
slower, weaker animals (as we are 
told in a recent Walt Disney 
movie) is a good thing, because it. 
eliminates the weaker strains in 
the animals’ inheritance. 


This doctrine became the basis 
for a justification of the most 
vicious competition among busi- 
nessmen, for their utter disregard 
of the welfare of the workers, and 


for the neglect of jails, mental in- 
stitutions, poorhouses, and homes 
for the aged. It was wrong, ac- 
cording to the Darwinists, to offer 
aid or comfort to others; to do so 
undercut the process of “natural 
selection.” It was better to elim1- 
nate the “undesirable” elements 
in society, for by doing so one 
would raise the level of human 
inheritance. 

Darwin shares some of the 
blame for these bloodthirsty doc- 
trines. But if he was inclined to 
overemphasize the element of com- 
petition in nature, it was only 
because he was so familiar with 
it in human society. Victorian 
England was a place where the 
“law of the jungle” often pre- 
vailed. Karl Marx developed his 
theories of the class struggle as he 
watched the operation of the same 
society; he was so impressed with 
the similarities between his own 
and Darwin’s theories that he 
almost dedicated the first volume 
of Das Kapital to him. Fascist 
writers, too, have found inspira- 
tion in Darwin's writings, which 
might be interpreted in such a 
way as to justify the elimination 
of “inferior” races. 

Darwin, however, was not a 
Darwinist. He took some trouble 
to point out that man is a social 
animal, and that mutual aid and 
compassion are essential if man is 
going tO survive as a species upon 
this planet. 


It remained, however, for an- 
other man to give the full answer 
to those who held that nature is 
“red in tooth and claw.” That 
man was Peter Kropotkin, a Rus- 
sian prince, a philosopher, and a 
refugee from the Czars, whose 
authority he despised and de- 
nounced. 

In a series of articles published 
in England under the title “Mu- 
tual Aid: A Factor in Evolution,” 
Prince Kropotkin supplied the 
element that the Darwinists had 
forgotten. In great detail, he 
showed that it was not necessarily 
the most vicious animal, or the 
one with the best defences, that 
was preserved in the struggle for 
existence. It was rather those that 
could best learn the principle of 
mutual aid. Thus do ants band 
together in the nest; thus do birds 
gather in flocks for their migra- 
tory flights. Often, it is not the 
animals that compete, but those 
that refuse to compete, that are 
preserved. When snow covers the 
ground, the bears and certain ro- 
dents simply go to sleep, instead 
of fighting for their life; when 
the food is exhausted in one place, 
the herd of deer or buffalo mi- 
grates to another place. 

Happily enough [Kropotkin 
concludes] competition is not 
the rule either in the animal 
world or in mankind. It is 
limited among animals to ex- 
ceptional periods. Better 


conditions are created by the 
elimination of competition by 
means of mutual aid and mu- 
tual support. In the great strug- 
gle for life—for the greatest pos- 
sible fulness and intensity of 
life with the least waste of 
energy—natural selection con- 
tinually seeks out the ways pre- 
cisely for avoiding competition 
as much as possible... . 
“Don't compete!—competition 
is always injurious to the species, 
and you have plenty of resources 
to avoid it!” ‘That is the ten- 
dency of nature, not always 
realized in full, but always 
present. ‘hat is the watchword 
which comes to us from the 
bush, the forest, the river, the 
ocean. “Therefore combine— 
practice mutual aid! That is 
the surest means for giving to 
each and to all the greatest 
safety, the best guarantee of 
existence and progress, bodily, 
intellectual, and moral.” That 
is what Nature teaches us. 
Although Kropotkin’s work only 
slowly gained recognition by the 
professional biologists, it is gen- 
crally admitted today that com- 
petition is only one of many fac- 
‘ors affecting the process of evolu- 
‘ion, which is not nearly so blood- 
thirsty as the Darwinists supposed. 
‘Ve are slowly coming to the recog- 
'ition that, in the words of the 
»oet W. H. Auden, “We must love 
one another or die.” 


To reach this level of social 
existence requires a basic, radical 
change in man—both as an indi- 
vidual and in society. No impli- 
cation of evolution is more im- 
portant than its proof that such 
radical changes do happen. There 
are new things under the sun, and 
we can point to the whole history 
of life on this earth to prove it. 

One of the characteristic doc- 
trines of Plato, retained by Aris- 
totle, and embalmed in traditional 
Christian theology, says that there 
are certain set forms or patterns 
for every existing thing. ‘Trees, 
chairs, houses, men—all have their 
ideal form. Of course, the things 
that we see around us may fail 
to reach this ideal, but Plato in- 
sists that the ideal exists some- 
where and that all things strive to 
embody it. ‘Thus, according to 
this teaching, there can be no 
really new objects upon _ this 
earth. As a matter of fact, any 
novelty is simply a freak—a failure 
to reach the ideal form. 

Christians believed that God 
was the most perfect form, and 
that all other things received a 
certain amount of their perfection 
from him. God was the only 
source of things upon this earth. 
Man was an imperfect copy of 
the angels, which in turn were 
imperfect copies of God. 

Evolution turned Christian the- 
ology upside down. It said that 
man is not an inferior kind of 


angel, but a more complex kind 
of animal. It said that life on 
this earth is not a series of im- 
‘perfect copies of heavenly patterns. 
It said that higher and higher 
levels of organization and con- 
sciousness had appeared. ‘The 
amoeba gave birth to the sponge, 
and the sponge to the fish, and so 
on, up to the highest mammals, 
insects, composite flowers. In 
short, man has risen not fallen. 

Man has, with characteristic con- 
ceit, placed himself at the summit 
of the evolutionary process. ‘Io do 
so ignores the fact that many 
other forms of life have come 
through an equally long evolu- 
tion. [he ant, the cockroach, the 
rat, the daisy—all these are admi- 
rably endowed with qualities man 
cannot match. We might even 
argue that the insects are superior 
to man upon two counts: They 
are better able to survive the 
effects of a hydrogen-bomb war; 
and they are not known to be 
planning one. 

But whether or not we think 
of man as the highest thing that 
life has produced, we are forced 
to recognize that it has produced 
him. For the first time, Darwin 
showed that we have to see the 
life-process as truly creative. 

The psychologist Gardner Mur- 
phy, in his new book Human Po- 
tentialities, points to the amazing 
and unpredictable advances that 
have been made from one age of 
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man to the next. It is a tre- 
mendous jump from the crude 
monkey-like ancestors of man to 
those that painted reindeer in the 
caves of Southern France; from 
these, another tremendous jump 
to the complexity of medieval 
civilization. 

Who, having studied all this 
utterly unpredictable potential 
of the human animal, would 
have guessed that .. . he would 
see the material order of nature 
reduced to mathematical ab- 
straction and even the laws of 
evolutionary growth and of 
atomic structure? ... [he tran- 
sition from the fifteenth century 
to Newton and Rembrandt in 
the seventeenth is as_ breath- 
taking as the transition from 
one form of life to another 
more complex. There is a sense 
of the utterly unpredictable at 
each new venture in human 
nature. 

The theory of evolution has 
thus given birth to the recogni- 
tion of emergence. According to 
this view, new or novel structures 
emerge in the course of time, 
which not even the most observ- 
ant investigators could have pre- 
dicted. If you study the gases 
hydrogen and oxygen separately, 
you will never be able to predict 
what will happen when they are 
combined to form water. We say 
that the characteristics of water 
emerge out of the chemical combi- 


nation of the two gases. In the 
same way, life emerged out of cer- 
tain chemical combinations in 
the early history of the planet; 
and at length human conscious- 
ness emerged out of the thought- 
processes of certain ape-like crea- 
tures. 

The essense of emergence is 
surprise; it is the soul of the un- 
predictable. If we could divorce 
the word ‘“‘miracle” from its super- 
natural connotations, we might 
even call it miraculous. 

Religions have looked to the 
past for their miracles; evolution 
suggests that the basic miracle is 
in the on-going process of exist- 
ence. Religions have looked to 
certain holy books or great proph- 
ets of the past; evolution suggests 
that the greatest prophecies lie 
hidden within man himself. 

Julian Huxley, the well-known 
biologist, writing in the London 
Times recently, spelled out the 
implications of the doctrine of 
evolution for modern religion. 

The world seems due for 
sweeping religious changes, with 
old religious systems fading 
away and new ones being 
evolved. So far as I can see, 

the only chance of securing a 

religion which will unite hu- 

manity instead of dividing it is 
to build it around the concept 
of evolutionary fulfillment, with 
belief in human possibilities as 
its central core and scientific 
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method as its chief weapon. 

Man's evolution is still going 
on; there are creative possibilities 
within him that have not yet been 
realized. The Golden Age does 
not lie in the past, nor does it lie 
in another world in the future. 

Anthropologists have been im- 
pressed with the fact that human 
cultures, throughout the world, 
have exploited only a very narrow 
range of the possible methods of 
existence or modes of life open 
to them. Taken as a whole man- 
kind has not been nearly so in- 
ventive as it could be. 

We have learned that new char- 
acteristics have ‘‘emerged”’ at vari- 
ous times in the past history of 
the earth—characteristics that 
could not have been predicted on 
the basis of anything that pre- 
ceded them. We know that man 
has used only a small portion of 
the possibilities. 

We may hope, then, that there 
can be a new vista—a new kind of 
life for men upon this earth. It 
may come as new physical forms 
of life. We know that human evo- 
lution is not over, and that the 
bodies of men are still changing, 
just as they have evolved in the 
past. Yet the more likely areas 
are new ideas, new forms of social 
structure, new religions, new ways 
of responding to other persons. 

Man’s situation today differs 
from that of any other creature 
at any time in the past. He now 


knows a great deal about himself 
and about the way in which his 
life, as an individual and in so- 
ciety, has developed. Up until 
now, the individual has been a 
passive object, changed by the 
blind processes of genetics, tested 
im a very real “struggle for exist- 
ence,’ and eliminated when his 
nature did not carry survival- 
value. ‘Today it may be that man’s 
society as a whole does not have 
survival-value. It may thus be 
eliminated in the unceasing proc- 
ess of natural selection. If this is 
the case, it may happen that the 
insects will inherit man’s place 
in the sun. 

Yet man has one potentiality 
that the insects do not have. He 
has the ability in small measure 
to control his destiny. He can, in 
his imagination, look ahead into 
the future. No dinosaur, saber- 
tooth, or woolly mammoth could 
foresee the possibility of its ex- 
tinction; still less could it have 
taken steps to change its destiny. 
But man, with his unique imagi- 
native power, can come to an 
understanding of his world, per- 
haps in time to change—to adapt 
himself—before the catastrophe 
occurs. 

Many look to something be- 
yond the stars to intervene in 
time to save man from himself. 
Darwin himself could not do so. 
He found that he did not need 
the hypothesis of a creative “force” 


outside of life itself. Perhaps there 
is some cosmic puppet-maker look- 
ing, as so many have supposed, 


down upon his little foolish crea- 
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tures. And perhaps he will appear 
at the last moment, just before 
the final bang or whimper. But 
we had better not count on it. 
The puppet-maker should have 
been here long before this—before 
the ovens at Dachau or the fire- 
ball at Hiroshima. If he could 
not, or did not want to, stop these 
horrors, who is to suppose that 
he can, or will, stop the ultimate 
horror? 


All that man can count on is 
man himself—a weak reed to use 
as a crutch, but the only one we 
have. All that can save us is our- 
selves—you and me, good people. 
Evolution has taught man a great 
many things, but the most im- 
portant is the phrase given us by 
the renegade Russian Prince, Peter 
Kropotkin—the phrase ‘mutual 
aid.”’ As living things have learned 
to give each other mutual support, 
understanding, and love, they 
have survived in this long struggle 
for existence. From the past we 
have received this bit of proto- 
plasm, these few square feet olf 
earth, the wild ideas that clutter 
our brains, and the spirit that 
aspires to something that it has 
never seen. 


This is what we have. What it 
becomes is up to us. 


A. Buocentric Concept™ 
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RESU MABLY, in the re- 

mote past, as ape men 
y igeayg Contested with other 
beasts of prey, scarcely any life 
had significance beyondfone’s own. 

In times less distant, though 
men were learning sympathy one 
for another, small value extended 
to the lives of enemy tribes, de- 
feated peoples, infidels, “inferior” 
races. Any suggestion that such 
creatures deserved consideration 
was considered quite irrational. 

We have come a long way since 
then, though our concept of the 
sacredness of all human life is 
still too easily forgotten. Yet as 
continue to learn this, should 
we feel that our civilizing process 
is nearing its completion? May 
not our respect for life undergo 
yet further development? For by 
what authority do we consider the 
life of mankind alone to be of 
consequence upon this earth? 

I wish to suggest that we expand 
our thinking to regard life as no 
monopoly of man, but as a process 
operating through the myriads of 
organisms, spreading across time 
and space, involving man at pres- 
ent, and leading to unpredictable 
new capacities of consciousness 
and creativity. In this perspective 
the civilized outlook becomes not 
what the living world can do for 
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man, but how the human society 
can most suitably function as part 
of the great community of life. 

The significance of life remains 
probably the profoundest of ques- 
tions that engage the human 
mind. We _ recognize that life 
does not exist apart from death. 
Individual life must come and go 
if life as a whole is to continue. 
The substances temporarily in- 
corporated in one organism are 
soon released to earth or sea where 
they are available again for the 
use of other organisms; or one 
unit of life is used directly as 
nourishment for another in the 
food chains of existence. If we 
think it harsh that the predator 
kills the prey, is it any less harsh 
that the predator starves if the 
prey eludes it? We have to ac- 
knowledge that we humans could 
not exist were it not for the life 
we take. There is life even in 
plants, and in the micro-organ- 
isms that cause disease. We there- 
fore have ordinarily settled for the 
attitude that life is not necessarily 
valuable per se, but only in those 
forms which seem to us .the 
“higher.” 

Our inclination is to respect 
life according to its degree of per- 
ceptible consciousness. On this 
basis we feel quite indifferent to 


the existence of life in plants, as 
well as in insects and other lower 
animals. Mammals, on the other 
hand, strongly impress us as con- 
scious living beings, evoking in us 
affection, fear, or the challenge of 
the chase. Among our own kind 
the depth of our feeling for each 
other is usually in proportion to 
how well we understand each 
other’s sensibilities. ‘hus it seems 
that the more conscious and com- 
municative the nature of another 
life, the more its appeal to us, and 
the greater our sorrow if it is lost. 
Though we know that all life is 
mortal, we try to alter the biotic 
balance in favor of those particu- 
lar lives which we most under- 
stand—beginning still, of course, 
with our individual selves! 
Communication, then, seems a 
key to our attitude. If so, our 
feeling of the uniqueness of hu- 
man life is based on the relative 
ease of communication among 
humans. Savagery between alien 
tribes may have been due in part 
to failure to recognize the other’s 
unintelligible sounds as a form of 
speech. Savagery of humans to- 
ward animals may be due to our 
underestimation of animal con- 
sciousness, for lack of means of 
communication. I suspect there is 
great difference among us in our 
capacity to experience communi- 
cation with non-human life. There 
are some individuals who seem 
very superior in this capacity. To 
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persist in the idea that only hu- 
man life is significant may be to 
retard our own development as 
sentient beings. 

What, after all, do we gain by 
this idea of exclusive quality of 
human life? Whether or not it 
has helped us, it has been costly 
indeed to life as a whole. Our 
civilization seems to be engaged 
in a process of replacing the mar- 
velous diversity of life on this 
planet with three categories only: 
man, his livestock, and his crops. 
Particularly in the last two cen- 
turies we have been accelerating 
this process, producing a_ phe- 
nomenal and geometrical increase 
in human population. By logical 
projection we may postulate the 
time when there is room for noth- 
ing but man, subsisting on chemi- 
cal nourishment. For the purpose 
of this discussion we can lay aside 
the consequences to the soil, the 
water cycle, the atmosphere, the — 
landscape. [he point is: what will 
we have gained by the destruction 
of all life but our own? I hardly 
think it conceivable we could have 
dispensed with the sorrow of death. 
If that were possible, we would 
be required by reasons of over- 
population to dispense with the 
excitement of birth and develop- 
ment. No, as I see it, favoring our 
own kind exclusively can lead 
only to the impoverishment of the 
experience of life. 

The alternative to this fantasy 


would be the concept that the 
whole community of life is en- 
titled to our respect, and that 
human life is best experienced not 
as a separate thing but as a shar- 
ing of that wholeness of life. We 
would seek to acquire a sense of 
communication with the entire life 
process. ‘Ichis is similar, 1 believe, 
to what Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
calls ‘““Reverence for Life.’ By this 
concept we would aim to main- 
tain the fullest abundance and 
diversity of life on earth. Death 
would of course be acknowledged 
as a part of the life process, but 
wanton destruction would be op- 
posed as a violation of the process. 
Human population, which our 
technology has freed from natural 
checks, would be voluntarily sta- 
bilized in order to allow the other 
forms of life their normal oppor- 
tunity. Where particular species 
are in danger of extinction by 
reason of human disruption of 
environment, measures would be 
sought to restore the balance. On 
the other hand, genetic and geo- 
logic change independent of hu- 
man action would probably not 
be opposed. The premise of this 
program would be that earth’s life 
is an entity in process of diversifi- 
cation and evolution, with our- 
selves as its present most conscious 
and responsible part. Our objec- 
tive would be to advance our own 
capacities as thinking members of 
this whole, while maintaining the 
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entire system in good condition 
—much as a person cultivates his 
mind, but not at the expense of 
general bodily health. Our satis- 
faction as individuals would be as 
participants of the greater living 
whole. To the degree that we feel 
identified with this ultimate life 
we would achieve release from the 
fear and grief of individual death. 

This concept which I have been 
supporting might be called a bio- 
centric one, in contrast to the 
customary anthropocentric atti- 
tude. If, as I believe, it is a more 
accurate and rewarding concept, 
it still remains for it to become 
an emotionally effective one. ‘This 
will probably result only through 
generations of growth as a new 
cultural tradition. Such concepts 
as love and integrity have been 
shaping very gradually in our cul- 
ture, and are still honored more 
in word than in deed. Yet we 
earnestly strive to foster and trans- 
mit these qualities. We advocate 
all practices which seem to sup- 
port them, and discourage what- 
ever seems to undermine them. 

What measures, then, will serve 
to foster the biocentric concept? 
How do we enlarge our under- 
standing of life itself, and our 
capacity for a sense of communl- 
cation with this whole in which 
we have our being? It would seem 
that whatever sensitizes us to life 
would help. This might include 
attention to life’s beauties, sympa- 


thetic observation of the ways of 
plants and animals, exploration 
of relationships of organisms to 
each other, discovery of life’s con- 
tinuity in space and time, all the 
excitement of seeking an under- 
standing of existence. On _ the 
other hand, it would seem that 
whatever sets us apart from life 
is a hindrance. This could be in- 
attention, indifference, thought- 
less destruction of other life, un- 
necessary disruption or exploita- 
tion of life’s processes. 

We do not lack for interpreters. 
The biocentric concept is found 
in the writings of Aldo Leopold, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Rachel Car- 
son, and Sally Carrighar, to men- 
tion a few. Arthur E. Morgan 
discusses it in his Search for 
Purpose. ‘Yhese are people with 
long and intimate experience in 
the out-of-doors. Such experience 
is denied to most of us, or we 
think it is. But is our divorce- 
ment from the rest of life neces- 
sary or desirable? In a growing 
number of communities, the an- 
swer is no. This is the reason for 
the vigorous increase in nature 
preserves, nature museums, inter- 
pretive services in parks, public 
school forests, and public school 
camps. 


*From the Yale Conservation Studies. 


This new interest in the life 
around us is already having its 
effect on educational philosophy. 
Just as fifty years ago educators 
discovered the human body, with 
the result that gymnasia are stand- 
ard in schools today, so they are 
now discovering the living mantle 
of our earth, and presently every 
community may have its outdoor 
education center. If no true wil- 
derness remains accessible to a com- 
munity—and this unfortunately is 
the general case—a new commu- 
nity natural area may become 
established, where the intricacies 
of life can be restored through 


the 


ecologic management plus 


healing of time. 


‘These community natural areas 
can add new dimensions to human 
experience, leading to satisfactions 
beyond the scope of our present 
anthropocentric attitude. Through 
their influence, man’s predatory 
effect on life and land may be- 
come increasingly adjusted to that 
sensitive measure required for the 
optimum health of the whole 
living community. His manage- 
ment of the earth would then be 
no longer egocentric nor anthro- 
pocentric, but biocentric, in the 
interest of more abundant life. 


SO 
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A Great Intellect Not in a Vacuum 


LEONARD B. GRAY 


is a great intellect but not 
in a vacuum. Early in life 
he achieved startling and unusual 
fame in the fields of New Testa- 
ment scholarship, philosophy, and 
music. Likely, if he had continued 
to feed and to work solely in intel- 
lectual and musical pastures, the 
type of his youthful fame would 
have blossomed into more wonder- 
tul flowering than it has today. 
And had he done so the world 
would be endorsing and praising 
the aged Schweitzer even as it is 


such men as Aristotle and Kant 


and Emerson who gave themselves 
almost entirely to intellectual 
work. Indeed, most of his friends, 
associates, and readers keenly re- 
gretted his turning to quite a 
different work and accused him of 
pouring the precious ointment of 
his powers on the ground. They 
could not understand that there 
was in this brilliant young theolo- 
gian and philosopher the stuff 
that saints are made of and the 
capacities for a life of selfless serv- 
ice that would someday move the 
great Albert Einstein to say of the 
great Albert Schweitzer, “There in 
this sorry world of ours is a great 
man.” 


We do not know how long was 
the background of thinking that 
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brought about young Schweitzer’s 
conviction that he should do his 
share in relieving the world’s suf- 
fering, even as we do not know the 
duration of the psychological and 
spiritual backgrounds that sharply 
changed the directions of living 
of such men as Saint Paul, Au- 
gustine, Saint Francis of Assizi, 
Luther, and Gandhi. But, as with 
other great turning-point decti- 
sions, we know the place and time 
Schweitzer’s growing conviction 
came to a full flowering and we 
know some of the influences that 
at the moment caused his growing 
conviction to break out into a 
definite decision. It was a beauti- 
ful, blue spring morning when the 
young student was twenty-one. He 
was at home in his father’s par- 
sonage at Gunsbach for a brief 
respite from his university studies. 
The beauty and glory of spring- 
time were all around him as he 
awoke from sleep. ‘The birds were 
singing. The flowers were in full 
bloom. The dawn of day was put- 
ting a new dawn into the vigorous 
young man. There and then it 
was that young Schweitzer, physi- 
cally and spiritually newly awake, 
resolved that he could not accept 
all that beauty of earth without 
giving himself to some practical 
service for the alleviation of hu- 


man suffering. He would go on 
for a time as a student and a 
musician and spend about one 
third of his life in intellectual 
pursuits. But that was long 
enough, he thought, to live in 
what he considered an intellectual 
vacuum. And so, after that, he 
would find some place for the 
humane service he longed to do. 
Out of that youthful decision 
came (although not for several 
years) his medical studies at the 
University of Strassburg, his sail- 
ing for Africa on March 26, 1913, 
at the age of thirty-eight, and his 
wonderful services as a medical 
missionary in the Ogowe district 
at Lambarene in Franch Equa- 
torial Africa where the natives 
have come to think of him as le 
grand docteur. | 


This compassionate and selfless 
servant of suffering humanity was 
so in love with his medical work 
in the hot and humid jungle that 
he was willing to give up his be- 
loved music that he might be all- 
out in devoting himself to the 
definite human needs around him, 
and he expected that it would be 
just that. But mixed with his glad 
and willing sacrificial life there 
was in him a heart heavily sad- 
dened by what he thought was to 
be a great renunciation on his 
part. Years later in his autobiog- 
raphy le grand docteur wrote: 
“At first I had not the heart to 
practice, for I had accustomed my- 
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self to think of this activity in 
Africa which meant the end of my 
life as an artist. Renunciation 
would be easier if I allowed my 
fingers and feet to get rusty with 
disuse.” But that which is strong 
in a man is apt to break all 
frustrating barriers, and in these 
words Schweitzer described how 
the light that was in him broke: 
One evening, however, while 
in a melancholy mood, I was 
playing one of Bach’s organ 
fugues. The idea came suddenly 
to me that I might after all use 
all my free hours in Africa per- 
fecting and deepening my tech- 
nique. I immediately formed a 
plan to take, one after another, 
the compositions by Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Widor, César Franck, 
and Max Reger, study them 
carefully down to the smallest 
detail, and learn them by heart, 
even if I had to take weeks or 
months on any particular piece. 
Freed by the wings of his spirit 
and strong will from the renuncia- 
tion he thought would be neces- 
sary, he continued to play, and 
after long study committed to 
memory the entire 217 works of 
Bach. 


About the same time angels of 
affectionate remembrance and 
kindness were winging their way 
from the Paris Bach Society where 
the man in remote Lambarene 
once served as organist. It is not 
right, claimed the members of this 


society, for the humanitarian in 
Schweitzer to kill the musician in 
him, not right that the disease- 
filled jungle should circumscribe 
too tightly his musical genius. And 
so they presented the musician 
who was willing to renounce 
music for practical service with a 
specially built piano that would 
withstand termites, heat, and high 
humidity. 

Also, tor the sake of his first 
love—his gladly self-chosen service 
to the suffering Africans—this self- 
less doctor was willing to give up 
his intellectual pursuits which 
had meant so very much to him. 
Hie would produce nothing more, 
he sadly thought, to add to his 
considerable fame won by such 
books as The Quest of the Hs- 
torical Jesus, History of the Last 
Supper and Baptism in the Early 
Christian Period, and The Life of 
Johannes Sebastian Bach which he 
had written in his pre-African 
period. But the heavy weights 
of humane services in the wil- 
derness and of raising money for 
his work there could not hold 
Schweitzer’s intellectual wings to 
the ground. From his many hard- 
driving practical activities he has 
snatched moments to finish his 
Philosophy of Civilization which 
he had begun in Germany, and 
to write Out of My Life and 
Thought and The Mysticism of 
Si. Paul. He has increased the 
stature of his fame as an organist 
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by playing in some of the great 
cathedrals of Europe and as an 
intellectual by lecturing now and 
then on German literature and 
philosophy in various parts of the 
world, notably before the “Foreign 
Language Society of Paris.” He is 
the first man in recent years to 
have earned doctorates in the four 
areas of medicine, music, theology, 
and philosophy. Great honours 
have been heaped upon this four- 
starred scholar and thinker. ‘Man 
of the Century,” he was named in 
1945 by a group of prominent 
artists, writers, and musicians. At 
Oslo, Norway, on December 10, 
1953, Dr. Albert Schweitzer was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
with this citation: “The person 
who has worked the most and the 
best in promoting the fraternity 
of the nations.” 

From the depths of the African 
primeval forest this great intellect 
sends refreshing streams of thought 
over the world. But he is an in- 
tellect not in a vacuum because he 
has a great heart, believes in the 
dignity of manual labour, and 
loves to work with his own hands. 
As with Goethe, a giant intel- 
lectual, no practical employment 
is beneath his dignity. What de- 
licious delight he finds in telling 
this story! One day he asked an 
educated native to help him move 
a log. The man refused, saying: 
“I’m an intellectual.” With a merry 
twinkle in his eyes Schweitzer 


smiled and said: “Once I, too, 
was an intellectual, my son,” as he 
moved the log himself. 

Mankind wonders at Schwel- 
tzer’s many-sidedness and univer- 
sality. His intellectual attainments 
win its admiration, his selfless 
service to the afflicted adds affec- 
tion for him to its admiration. 
People from many parts of the 
world make their ways to his wil- 
derness home where they admire 
his erect posture and his rugged 
face with its walrus-like mustache 
and friendly, glowing eyes and 
take great delight in his well- 
stored mind, his geniality, and his 
homely wit and humour. With a 
young Methodist minister who 
visited him a few years ago many 
feel that purely in himself, apart 
from his wonderful accomplish- 
ments, Schweitzer is greatness it- 
self. Certainly we can call him 
truly great without any of the 
useless consideration of whether 
the many people who call him our 
greatest living man are right or 
not. 

Upon Schweitzer has blown 
many winds of inspiration that 
brought about fresh openings of 
his mind and heart, luminous 
dawns, significant decisions, and 
sharp turning-points in his glori- 
ous career. Perhaps the two most 
revealing and revolutionary of 
these exalted experiences were his 
youthful conviction that he must 
give himself in some practical serv- 
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ice to human needs and the at- 
taining, as a matured man in 
September of 1915, of his concept 
of Reverence for Life. In the lat- 
ter we see the full flowering of 
his great mind that equally dis- 
likes and successfully avoids the 
Scylla and Charybdis of disdain 
for thought and for practical serv- 
ice. It was at a time when Mrs. 
Schweitzer’s health was ailing that 
this second clear shining of* his 
insight through the clouds showed 
a new thought-pathway to him. 
He had been staying with her at 
Cape Lopez on the coast. From a 
little place some 160 miles up- 
stream came a Call to the doctor to 
visit the sick wife of a missionary. 
A small steamer towing an over- 
laden barge offered the only means 
of making the long and difficult 
trip. It was the dry season and so 
the steamer had to creep its way 
slowly searching out the channels 
between the sandbanks. The kind 
doctor shared the little food he 
had with the natives who were 
aboard. Much of the time he sat 
alone on the deck. Lost in thought 
he began struggling (or more 
likely renewed the struggling that 
had been going on for a long time 
in his subterranean depths) to find 
the elementary and universal con- 
ception of the ethical which he 
had not discovered in any philoso- 
phy. He felt that he was onto 
something big—something that 
would be the biggest thing of all 


his intellectual adventures. lo 
keep his mind concentrated on the 
problem he covered sheet after 
sheet of paper with disconnected 
sentences. He kept it up until 
sunset of the third day. And then 
just before the sun went out of 
sight and while the steamer was 
making its way through a herd 
of hippopotamuses there flashed 
upon his mind the phrase, “Rever- 
ence for Life.’’ ‘The iron door had 
yielded. ‘he path in the thicket 
had become clear. The _ great 
philosopher and the great hu- 
manitarian in him (the two work- 
ing in a combination he had never 
before experienced) had reached 
their goal. About that flash of 
illumination Schweitzer since 
wrote: “Now I had found my way 
to the idea in which world and 
life-afhrmation and ethics are con- 
tained side by side.” 

That illumined moment was 
really the full flowering, the burst- 
ing forth into sunlit clarity and 
white heat intensity of a concept 
of life held in the center of his 
mind for many years—indeed, 
since that glorious spring morning 
when he decided to take a road 
that led to his humane service 
in Africa. Now at long last he had 
captured his concept in a phrase 
—‘“Reverence for Life.”” ‘This con- 
cept sends a trumpet call to the 
scholar not to live for his philoso- 
phy or literature or science alone, 
to the artist not to exist purely for 
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his art, and to the businessman 
not to imagine that his work ful- 
fills every legitimate demand upon 
him, but each to give a portion of 
his life over and above his own 
daily work to the service of others. 
Every creature has the will to live. 
Reverence for life is to give all 
life the same opportunity for com- 
plete living that one cherishes 
above all else for himself. ‘This 
practical idealist pulls his concept 
from the sky,. translates his ideal 
into the real, and lets the thrill 
of thinking it motivate his own 
hands and feet. How painstaking 
and compassionate and tender he 
is as a surgeon! How careful is he 
not to kill or hurt an animal or 
an insect or a bird unnecessarily! 

During the last world war this 
truly great and selfless servant of 
man, whose sympathetic concern 
for the well-being of his fellow- 
humans will not let his intellect 
go into a vacuum, wrote: “I felt it 
every day to be a great mercy that 
while others had to be killing I 
could not only save life but even 
work to bring nearer the com- 
ing of the Era of Peace.” 

With his great mind and great 
heart on wings this Schweitzer 
who has been termed the Uni- 
versal Man of the [Twentieth Cen- 
tury lets his interest range all the 
way from writing and lecturing 
about the universal mind of 
Goethe to the immediate human 
needs around him, from using his 


Nobel Peace Prize money to build we join this great thinker in his 
a leper colony in his African jungle vehement claim that an intellect 
to the problems of man through- attains its highest development 
out our contemporary world. and renders its greatest service to 
No doubt an intellect in a mankind by not remaining in a 
vacuum or an ivory tower away vacuum. Only to a small extent 
from the rushing currents of life does great creative writing come 
in the world renders a service of from the reading of books. It 
no little value to mankind, even comes more from looking at life 
as many a monk hidden away in and even more from intense and 
a monastery during the Middle rich living on the part of its 
Ages translated and interpreted authors. The great words, claimed 
old manuscripts and thereby pre- Walt Whitman, are not in books, 
served an ancient learning that but rather in the ground, the sea, 
became a nourishing soil for the and the life of man. Lack of 
Renaissance. From one genera- manual labour on the part of 
tion to another such an intellect many writers, Emerson asserted, 
passes along culture as “the best accounts to no small degree for 
that has been thought and done” the unreality and effeminacy in 
according to Matthew Arnold, and literature. Was not Goethe’s man- 
encourages culture as “a satisfac- limess, healthy-mindedness, and 
tion in things of the spirit with unity of personality due in large 
a minimum of material necessities, measure to his perfect union of 
an ideal beyond the aggressive practical work with intellectual 
desire for wealth and power,” in activity? Robert Burns, Henry 
the words of Von Ogden Vogt. It Thoreau, and Robert Frost are 
tzbulates and arranges many use- splendid examples of great crea- 
ful facts. It does a lot of research tive writers, writing chiefly out of 
work that becomes valuable to their first-hand relationships with 
many people. Much of the litera- the natural world, many of which 
ture (although I think not the were obtained by working with 
greatest), philosophy, historical their own hands. Schweitzer him- 
writing, painting, music, and sci- self, we believe, does his best crea- 
ence that we possess today has_ tive writing out of his experiences 
been produced by intellects that of relieving suffering in his hos- 
existed to a great extent in vac- _pitals in Africa and out of his own 
uums. Schweitzer deplores the reactions to the contemporary life 
thin thoughtfulness of our day in the world. 
that has little appreciation for the It makes for splendid psycho- 
productions of such intellects. Yet logical and spiritual health to 
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maintain a combination of active 
service among people and a cen- 
trality and integrity of self against 
the pressures that people put upon 
one. Maintaining this combina- 
tion so wonderfully has done 
much to make Schweitzer a mag- 
nificent human being. 

Schweitzer is greatly concerned 
about one’s total relationship to 
life, not to just a small part of it. 
His concern is with what our 
interest and activities do for us 
as human beings and for the needs 
of other people. Out of this con- 
cern be believes that a reasonable 
part in the practical affairs of his 
community makes the scholar a 
happier and more wholesome per- 
son than he otherwise would be. 
He says that close on the heels of 
number one job, the job of 
making a living which one should 
do first and well, comes number 
two job for which there is no pay 
except the privilege and joy of 
doing it. Job number two, the 
job of serving people over and 
above one’s daily work, is good for 
the doer. In him it starts a new 
motor that puts all his reserve 
powers to work. It opens a well 
of deep strength in him. Through 
it he encounters noble and sur- 
prising opportunities. Also, this 
second job is good for society, 
for the world sorely needs men 
who will concern themselves with 


others. And so through the un- 
selfish labour of number two job 
a blessing falls on both the helper 
and the helped. 


Schweitzer claims that the 
scholar and the writer and the 
artist like all other people should 
share the world’s pain. He him- 
self is one of the many persons 
who prove that when intellectuals 
and artists do compassionately and 
practically serve their fellows they 
put more humanity and compas- 
sion into what they produce and 
impart than they would if they 
confined themselves altogether to 
scholarly and creative activities. 


In just as undesirable a vacuum 
as the intellectual, Schweitzer 
stoutly claims, is the business or 
professional man whose complete 
absorption in his work and money- 
making causes him to _ neglect 
number two job. For his own 
good and that of society's let this 
man get out of his routine rut, 
now and then, and usefully into 
the swirling currents of human 
problems and needs. 


There in the hot African wilder- 
ness this great intellect and com- 
passionate servant of man _ puts 
his own concept of reverence for 
life into practice and teaches by 
his writings and activities that as 
one affirms the best life for him- 
self so should he for others. 
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BOOKMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 


‘THE IssuES OF FREEDOM 


The title of this review is that 
of a recent book we heartily recom- 
mend—H. J. Muller’s Jssues of 
Freedom (Harper's World Per- 
spective Series, 1960, for $3.50) — 
and it is worth the money. A 
philosophical essay, it is an intro- 
duction to a history of freedom 
that the author is working upon. 
For several years now, Muller has 
had complete access to the tre- 
mendous library on freedom, ac- 
cumulated during his lifetime by 
the late Lord Acton. Acton never 
got around to writing it. A plausi- 
ble thesis is that the Catholic 
Acton, often on the brink relative 
to his Church, just could not quite 
do this work. If anyone can, Muller 
can. It is projected for several 
volumes, and Harper's has the 
option on it. Meanwhile the work 
cited above is the best, simplest, 
clearest, wisest thing on the sub- 
ject in a long, long time. It may 
well be pushed on church litera- 
ture tables. 

| hate to use the words ““common 
sense’ about it, because that usu- 
ally means some popularized form 
of vagueness or platitudes, but 
this work has the reality and clarity 
that the words imply at their best. 
Muller quickly dissents from those 
who identify freedom with a feel- 
ing-state, and with the _ great 
Greeks who identified it mainly 
with wisdom and virtue. Freedom 
may well run to license and folly. 


Muller does not duck this, as so - 
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much bargain-basement liberalism 
does only to cry in their beer when 
the neo-orthodox then draw the 
rapier. Muller defends freedom 
(as well as defines it) , not because 
it always leads to good, noble, 
wise, and beautiful things, which 
it does not. He defends it because 
it is the only way we can be hu- 
man and have a possibility olf 
dreaming, and then achieving 
good, wise, noble, and beautiful 
things. Early he gives the outline: 


In formal terms, freedom in 
this work will mean “the condi- 
tion of being able to choose and 
to carry out purposes.” This 
definition has three immediate 
implications: (1) the primary 
dictionary meaning—the absence 
of external constraints; (2) prac- 
ticable purposes, or an actual 
ability with available means: 
and (3) a power of conscious 
choice, between significant 
known alternatives. It accord- 
ingly involves the common ideas 
of freedom from, freedom to, 
and freedom of, but it leaves 
open the question of freedom 
for, what. In simple words, a 
man is free in so far as he can 
do something or choose not to 
do it, can make up his own 
mind, can say yes or no to any 
given question or command, 
can decide for himself the mat- 
ter of duty, or for what. He is 
not free in so far as he is 
prohibited from following his 
inclinations or is obliged to 


do something against his own 
volition, whether by direct co- 
ercion or by fear of conse- 

uences, even though it might 
be better for him than his heart's 
desire. Granted that such state- 
ments might ring bells, they are 
none the less meaningful and 
refer objectively to a_ recog- 
nizable condition—a condition 
that feels good but may not 
produce further good, may lead 
to folly, sin, or unhappiness. 


Muller’s faith is—and I do not 
think he would shrink a moment 
from calling it a fazth—that free- 
dom derives somewhere in the 
nature of human nature, though 
he stays with the garden varieties 
of it, and does not get into meta- 
physics. He constantly hammers 
away at the realities of it, as well 
as the costs. In a series of chapters 
on Science, Religion, Art, History, 
et al., as they bear upon this sub- 
ject, he assesses brilliantly the role 
of each in supporting freedom and 
likewise the limitations. He has a 
particularly perceptive chapter on 
“democracy.” He is always aware 
of all of the tendencies to make of 
freedom a “hurrah” word, yet 
while reining that in well, his end 
is to give one a good solid hold 
upon it in terms of meaning, and 
to seek commitment to it as an 
ideal and a faith. Muller is now 
away out in front as clearly one 
of the best of all of the “human- 
istic’ interpreters. His close of the 
book may not convey it out of con- 
text, but he has a good bit more 
to his point of view than the sad 
Stoicism of Bertrand Russell or 
the muscular form of Henley: 


Needless to repeat, our hopes 
for survival may very possibly 
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be disappointed, and man prove 
unable to control the immense 
power he has acquired, the 
massive forces he has set in 
motion. The whole faith in a 
free society remains literally a 
faith. As I conceive it, it is a 
peculiarly difficult faith: one 
that implies fallibility, and ulti- 
mate uncertainty by its very 
stress on tolerance and open- 
mindedness, that always invites 
risk or further uncertainty 
through the uses and abuses of 
freedom, and that can never 
offer the promises of miracle 
and mystery, or the guarantees 
of authority. The maintenance 
of a free society, more than any 
other kind, requires arduous 
effort. But it may help to re- 
member that if the ardors are 
necessary because of human 
frailty, they are worth-while only 
because of human reasonable- 
ness, human decency, human 
dignity. 


There are some interesting com- 
parisons invited here with The 
Phenomenon of Man, by Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin, French sci- 
entist and Jesuit priest—but also, 
I think, an authentic humanist. 
Suffice it here to call attention to 
Muller’s very good book. Every- 
one undoubtedly knows also his 
Uses of the Past—wryly self-styled 
by Muller as a “poor man’s Toyn- 
bee” although he does himself 
less than justice in that remark. 
But do not overlook his Loom of 
History, The Spirit of Tragedy, 
and above all his Science and 
Criticism. ‘This last is in a com- 
paratively new edition by George 
Brazileer. In fact all of these 
ought to be in a humanist's li- 


brary, and could well displace a 
lot of the jejune stuff between 
1930 and 1950. 


A good test on your blood pres- 
sure is William Buckley’s Up from 
Liberalism. Do not buy it or give 
it house room, except on loan 
from the library. But make a game 
of it. Buckley would expect you 
to blow your top. He has done 
enough gross caricatures, made 
enough distortions, used enough 
tricks per chapter calculated to 
get the well-known rise. But when 
you do, he will chortle that that 
is just what the liberal does, and 
possesses no calm, cool, collected 
rationality. So the book does be- 
come a kind of obstacle course to 
see if you can take it and turn his 
blade around. The question is: 
“Why make this effort?” It is a 


good question. There would not 


be too much wrong with punch- 
ing Mr. Buckley in the nose if he 
were available in person and oper- 
ated in a face-to-face way in the 
manner he does in this book. Our 
pacifists to the contrary notwith- 
standing, such an act might well be 
indicated. Mr. Buckley would pro- 
test that this would not be “‘liberal”’ 
but that would only reveal his lack 
of the breadth of possible mean- 
ing in the term. Since he is not 
likely to be around when you read 
this, or hear it used in other 
quarters, thus forcing you to know 
his methods (otherwise you would 
not of course bother with him) 
you do not want to blow off at 
your wife. So enter his logician’s 
game. At least he pretends he is 
that. And have fun noting his 
non-sequiturs, contradictions, un- 
distributed middle terms, and the 
rest of it. Judging from the weight 
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of space given to the man and 
examples from him, the late Sena- 
tor McCarthy is his idea of a fine, 
true conservative. I was and, apart 
from this author, still am prepared 
to give credit to the possibility of 
there being a sound conservative 
position. This makes one agree 
with Lionel Trilling, however, that 
“conservatism is not a philosophy 
—only a series of irritated mental 
gestures. 


A most interesting and useful 
book has just come out of Beacon 
Press: Laile Bartlett’s Bright Gal- 
axy ($3.50). Mrs. Bartlett, wife of 
Dean Josiah Bartlett of Starr King, 
has undertaken to examine the 
phenomenon of the Fellowship 
Movement among us. She starts 
with no pre-conceived notions. 
She comes to no great body otf 
definitive conclusions. She de- 
scribes the wide variety of “ap- 
pearances’’ which they present 
and the varied history. This 1s 
good. Her style is good, too. With 
a sociology background herself, 
and associated as she is with a 
minister, a school, etc., she 1s 
probably as well equipped as any- 
one to have done this. The min- 
ister will like this for its facts and 
data. I know some Fellowship peo- 
ple who think it is fine and repre- 
sents them very well. Laymen 
generally will, or should, be keenly 
interested in it. The “hope of the 
Unitarian world,” a “dubious ven- 
ture into religious vagueness in a 
small group,’ or something in be- 
tween and like man, neither saint 
nor sinner, but filling a real need 
—or a whole variety of unique 
situations varying as widely from 
one another as two churches might 
—these are the questions given 


jair, full, and sparkling treatment. 


In the last issue of UNITY I men- 
rioned L. W. Grensted’s The Psy- 
chology of Religion. I would like 
io call attention to another good 
British work of a summary, organ- 
izing, and reference type: Atkin- 
son Lee’s Groundwork of the Phi- 
losophy of Religion. It is eight 
shillings six pence, in the Duck- 
worth Theology Series. If one 
wishes a single-volume organiza- 
tion of the field, easy to read, and 
something laymen might go for, 
this is quite good. Again it has 
a good bit of that British objective 
quality in setting out a field. ‘The 
author’s church is unknown to me. 
It would not probably be Unzi- 
tarian, judging from some bias 
against humanistic, naturalistic, 
and panentheist forms. I say 
“bias,’ but for the most part he 
states them fairly enough. ‘They 
do not enthuse him enough to 
give them quite as much of a 
break as he does for theism. Still 
it is a handy book for an organ- 
izing and differentiating frame- 
work upon which to hang much 
other reading, or determine its 
pigeonhole, as it were. 

Speaking of ‘“‘panentheism” this 
is Clearly the area into which the 
religion of Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin’s The Phenomenon of 
Man would fall. I am going to 
save this title until the next time, 
however, so as to devote the whole 
column to it. Signs are that there 
are already a whole flock of Uni- 
tarian sermons built on or de- 
rived from this book. 


The Midwinter Meeting of 
the Iowa-Nebraska ministers has 
turned, in recent years, into a 
shorter, less pretentious Prairie 
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Group. Some very good programs 
and papers have been produced. 
This year the reading assignment 
included a number of books, writ- 
ten after World War I, by promi- 
nent Midwestern authors. ‘The 
idea was to find out what the 
artist felt about the value systems 
and structures of the plains and 
prairie region. No small bore 
authors were used: Cather, Lewis, 


Anderson, Van Vechten, Suckow, 


and others. The project is a fasci- 
nating one for all, clerical or lay, 
even though they be not in this 
sub-regional area that made a 
project of it. For the most part, 
the heartland which produced 
these people did not nourish them 
—or so they felt. They do not 
find it the land of the pioneer, the 
free spirit, the open mind, the 
source of a new, free civilization. 
Rather to most of them, most of 
the time, they find it stilted, con- 
fining, parochial, gauche, and, if 
and when its denizens do get 
affluent, to have the vices and de- 
fects of nouveaux riche anywhere. 
Willa Cather is attracted to the 
land; Van Vechten has a high 
comic humor; Sherwood Anderson 
a real sympathy for his people. 
Otherwise they find us raw. Per- 
sonally I think the same kind of 
writer would have written the 
same type of book in another re- 
gion. Be that as it may, this is a 
valid dimension in which to ap-. 
proach matters of ethos and spirit. 
“Regionalism,” in whatever form 
developed, almost inevitably is a 
form of romanticism. Such has 
virtues, but it likewise has defects, 
and sometimes the artist can keep 
one straighter in distinction than 

can others. 


Western Unitarian Conference 


700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 53, Illinois 
ELLSworRTH M. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


Progress—Lots of It! 


As this article is being written, 
there is more money in the drawer 
in the United Unitarian Appeal 
office in Boston from Western 
Conference societies than from 
any other region. This cannot 
hold true at the end of the fiscal 
year, May first, but it is something 
new under the sun just now. It is 
a striking contrast to years gone 
by when we had the poorest rec- 
ord of any large region. Conserva- 
tive estimates indicate a present 
flow of contributions to the UUA 
of $90,000 which is quite a bit up 
from the $66,760 last year. We're 
proud and pleased. 

The change in our record is due 
to the inherent loyalty of Western 
Conference Unitarians and to the 
counselling on fund raising and 
denominational support which has 
been given our societies during 
the past two years by G. Richard 
Kuch. 

In addition to our increased 
support of the UUA, our fund- 
raising program has resulted in 
substantially increased budgets 
(and therefore programs) in most 
of our societies, dozens of laymen 
have been trained in good fund- 
raising methods and _ practices, 
many churches and_ fellowships 
have conducted successful do-it- 
yourself capital funds campaigns 
and many others have had suc- 
cessful professionally-directed cam- 
paigns. 

So convincing has been the re- 
sult of our fund-raising program 
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that the other Unitarian regions 
have supported the United Appeal 
in its decision to employ addi- 
tional fund raisers to do field 
work in the regions, as Dick Kuch 


‘has done for us. 


It is also good to know that 
the Unitarian Development Fund 
is doing as well in the Western 
Conference as in any region. The 
campaign in our churches and 
fellowships is well along, with 
only a few local societies adopting 
smaller goals than those suggested. 
A well-integrated organization of 
laymen has done excellent and 
thorough work. Further, ours is 
one of the few areas of the coun- 
try in which the Special Gifts 
Campaign of the Development 
Fund has gotten off the ground. 

There is something to be learned 
from this report. First, the West- 
ern Conference, along with every 
region in the denomination, 1s 
giving full support to the United 
Appeal and to the Development 
Fund. Second, there is good morale 
among us. Third, the regions are 
loyal sustainers of the denomina- 
tion. Fourth, the laymen of the 
regions are working hard and 
effectively. Fifth, and most im- 
portant—there is no strength so 
secure as the voluntary coopera- 
tion of free societies. ‘The or- 
ganizational pressure of a “line” 
organization could not have pro- 
duced the healthy and spirited 
results that we, together, are now 
achieving. 


I could wish that every Uni- 
.arian would be assured that there 
5 no desire or intent on the part 
of any region, the Western Con- 
‘erence included, to do other than 
support with whole-hearted effort 
ihe needs of our continental or- 
vanization. And I could also wish 
that every Unitarian would be 
convinced that freedom with co- 
operation and responsibility is the 
proper and by far the most pro- 
ductive philosophy for Unitarians. 


* * * * * * * 


The Board of Directors of the 
Western Conference has submitted 
a budget to the United Appeal 
which is in line with budgets sub- 
mitted by other regions. We have 
asked for a conference with the 
Appeal to seek the right to re- 
linguish their guarantee of our 
budget. We feel that we will strive 
harder to raise funds if our budget 
is not guaranteed so that we will 
not have it unless we raise it. We 
feel that, being able to take this 
risk, we should remove ourselves 
from competition on an unequal 
basis with the AUA in offering to 
take the same unguaranteed risks 
as the AUA takes in the division 
of denominational funds. 

Since it is likely that we will 
soon be in our new offices at 
Ryder House, 5711 S. Woodlawn 
Avenue, the Board appropriated 
funds for furnishing the offices, to 
be amortized over a period of 
vears. 

Our region, along with several 
others, expects to employ a field 
work assistant to the Secretary this 
coming year. A Committee to 
choose such a worker has been 
appointed. We are seeking some- 
one who can be a “generalist’”’ but 
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who must be capable of working 
with our fellowships and who 
shall have a working knowledge of 
religious education. There will be 
no discrimination as between lay- 
man or minister, man or woman. 
Tentative title: Director of Field 
Services. 


* * * * * * * 


The Executive Minister of the 
Midwest Universalist Conference, 
the Reverend John MacPhee, will 
share offices with us at our new 
location. Since our two Confer- 
ences exist in the same area, since 
we have been working together 
more and more closely and with 
increasing satisfaction for some 
years, and since the Boards of both 
Conferences have authorized par- 
ticipation in a Joint Committee 
on Midcontinent Consolidation, 
and since some really definitive de- 
cisions may be made in this con- 
nection at our Annual Meeting 
next month at Minneapolis, it is 
anticipated that we will be work- 
ing in close collaboration with the 
Universalists in our area. If and 
as merger takes place in the Mid- 
west, it will be built up function- 
ally, step by step, program by 
program, with corporate merger 
the final act. 

The Western Conference and 
the Midwest Universalist Confer- 
ence both interpret the article on 
Regions in the new Constitution 
of the consolidated denomination 
as meaning that regions have the 
same autonomy as the congréga- 
tions themselves. We are thus 
proceeding to create a Midwest- 
ern, or better, midcontinental 
operation which may be the first 
official region of the new denomi- 
nation. 


Committee Four will be an- 
nounced at May Meetings this 
year to facilitate the forming of 
merged regions. We pledge full 
. support of the efforts of this com- 
mittee, but insist that it needs be 
fully representative of all inter- 
ested organizations, consult fully, 
and recognize the right and neces- 
sity of each region and state con- 
vention to make voluntary deci- 
sions, since they are autonomous 
organizations and in most Cases 
corporations in their various states. 
Psychologically no process can ac- 
complish the desired results except 
on-the-field negotiations between 
counterpart Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist regional organizations. It 
is anticipated that it will take at 
least five years to complete the de- 
velopment of our regional pattern. 


* * * * * * * 


I have noted with great satisfac- 
tion from time to time the grow- 
ing sense of identity and integrity 
of the sub-regions which we call 
Area Councils. Our Ohio Valley 
Area Council has, for instance, 
established the position of Execu- 
tive Director, and elected Dr. Oscar 
Quimby of Cincinnati to that post. 
This move looks toward the time 
when this will be a paid and full- 
time position. 

Recently, at the meeting of the 
Board of the United Appeal in 
Boston, it was reported that the 
Unitarians in Florida, a sub-region 
of the Thomas Jefferson Confer- 
ence, had developed an extension 
program and had decided to raise 
$5,000 from their member societies 
and to ask the Thomas Jefferson 
Conference to ask the UUVA for an 
additional $2,500 to make a total 
budget of $7,500 for the new ex- 
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tension program. UUA_ Board 
members from the Thomas Jeffer- 
son region stated that the UUA 
must not abridge the freedom, 
initiative, and autonomy of such 
efforts, else the churches will find 
ways to circumvent such abridg- 
ment. It should be noted that 
sub-regional organizations are not 
part of the UUA budget setting 
and allocation apparatus. 

Our Board has appropriated 
$4,000 in next year’s budget to 
subsidize advance programs in our 
sub-regional Area Councils. So far 
we have thought that it is better 
that the Area Councils not project 
major fund-raising efforts and that 
the Western Conference provide 
funds for their advancing pro- 
grams. Our procedure will be as 
follows: An Area Council can ask 
the Western Conference for funds 
for a particular program. ‘The 
Program-Planning Committee of 
the Conference will act on and 
recommend the grant, and the 
money will then become available. 
More about this at-our Annual 
Meeting. 


* * * * * * * 


The program for the Estes Park 
Summer Assembly is now com- 
plete except for one workshop 
leader. The Lake Geneva pro- 
gram is complete. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
California, will be the evening 
lecturer, and Edwin T. Buehrer, 
minister of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, will be the 
morning lecturer. Long before 
you read this, full publicity about 
these programs will be mailed to 


local societies in quantity. 
* * * * * * * 


Plans for our Annual Meeting 
are complete. The Midwest Uni- 
versalists will have their Biennial 
jointly with our Annual Meeting. 
The place—Minneapolis, where we 
will be guests of the First Unitar- 
ian Society and the First Univer- 
salist Church. The Hotel Nicollet 
will be headquarters. Dates: from 
Thursday evening, April 2\Ist 
through church service Sunday, 
April 24th. 

This will be a working meet- 
ing, the subject matter being the 
future of the Conference, the di- 
rection of our process of consoli- 
dation in the Midwest, and the 
further development of our efforts 
for adequate regional-and-denom1- 
national financing. 

Special speakers for our Annual 
Meeting will be the Honorable 
James Hare, Secretary of State of 
Michigan, and member of the 
Lansing church; and Dr. Max 
Freedman, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Manchester 
Guardian. 

The Unitarian and Universal- 
ist munisters will meet at the 
Lowell Inn from ‘Tuesday evening 
through Thursday afternoon, and 
the Alliance will present a con- 
ference for a day and a half prior 
to the Annual Meeting. 

Full information is now either 
in the hands of the printers or of 
Uncle Sam’s swift couriers. 


* * * * * * * 


I would urge a very wide read- 
ing of the Beacon Press book 
Bright Galaxy. ‘This is a hardback, 
full-size book, the story of the 
Unitarian fellowships. It was writ- 
ten by Laile Bartlett, wife of Dr. 
Josiah Bartlett, Dean of the Starr 
King School. Mrs. Bartlett is a 
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sociologist who has taught in a 
number of universities. She is a 
strikingly good writer. Her book 
is based on a great deal of travel 
and knowledge of fellowships. It 
is descriptive and analytical, but 
not statistical only. You who are 
members of fellowships will nod 
your heads in recognition of your 
own problems and triumphs all 
the way through it. You who are 
ministers and church members 
will have your best opportunity to 
understand the sort of contribu- 
tion the fellowship movement is 
making to our denomination and 
its implications in many important 
directions. At a recent conference 
in Boston it was agreed that in a 
few more years we will have five 
or six hundred fellowships. Presi- 
dent Dana Greeley then said: “At 
that eventuality we will be more 
truly a fellowship movement than 
a church movement.” It is im- 
portant for us to be wise, clear, 
and adequately bold. Bright 
Galaxy is our excellent and 
sprightiy source book. 


* * * * * * * 


Many people, remembering my 
specific concerns and those of all 
the regional directors about the 
centralist provisions in the new 
Constitution and bylaws of the 
consolidated denomination, have 
asked me if we really should vote 
for merger in the present plebi- 
scite. I have invariably answered 
“Yes.”’ This is only my personal 
opinion. But, explicitly, the article 
on regions was considerably modi- 
fied at Syracuse; there are to be 
five committees to work out and 
modify details of administration, 
and I am sure the results will be 
good; there will be sheaves of pro- 


